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638 THE MONIST. 

It has been possible to give only a brief and very inadequate summary of 
Mr. McQueen's account of his own experimental researches and of his criti- 
cisms of the work of others in the same field. The investigation is strictly 
scientific and experimental, and the author proves himself resourceful in de- 
vising experiments calculated to yield precise results. The exposition is as 
clear as the subject will allow, and the whole account evidences a happy com- 
bination of the empirical-experimental habit of mind with the ability for co- 
herent thinking. The results of Mr. McQueen's investigations should inflict 
one more blow upon the fast crumbling structure of the old superstition which 
regards the mind as a substance endowed with general powers as such, instead 
of as a thing analogous to an organism, whose action is a function in each case 
of the particular situation in which it finds itself. A 



Herbert Spencer. By Hugh Elliot. "Makers of the Nineteenth Century" 
series, edited by Basil Williams. London : Constable and Co., Ltd., 1917. 
Pp. x, 330. Price, 6s. net. 

This volume is a well and clearly written account of all that is of any im- 
portance in the life and work of Herbert Spencer (1820-1902). Mr. Elliot is 
by no means thoroughly in sympathy with either the character or the doctrines 
of that singularly estimable and unattractive man, who was always admirable 
except when lack of humor made him ridiculous ; although it would seem that 
at first Mr. Elliot was a very ardent admirer of Spencer's writings. It was 
certainly much the best plan to give, as Mr. Elliot has given, by far the larger 
part of the book to a description of the writings of Spencer, which are very 
numerous for one who was "by nature an exceedingly idle man" p. 61). Mr. 
Elliot's opinion is that the main interest of Spencer's works at the present time 
is on the social side. "His scientific and evolutionary writings have already 
become part of the 'atmosphere' of modern thought, in the sense that they 
scarcely need to be taught, but constitute the foundation upon which more 
recent ideas are built. But his social writings have not in the same way 
become axiomatic. . . ."(p. 2). 

There are two fundamental ideas at the root of Spencer's philosophy. 
The first is that of universal evolution. Early in life Spencer "endeavored 
to find some law which should describe the tendencies of the constant state of 
change in Nature, — a law which should be equally applicable to the change of 
a nebula into a star or stellar system, and of a protozoan animal into a man. 
This law he called the Law of Evolution. It proposed to describe the various 
stages characteristic of all progress in all departments of Nature as the uni- 
verse grows older. He believed that the outlines of such changes were similar 
throughout all varieties of the changing substance" (p. 79). The second 
fundamental idea is the guiding principle of his social and political writings, 
and is that social progress consists in "the admission of every individual to 
the maximum freedom consistent with social order and security" (p. 80). 

In the statement of the principles of his philosophy Spencer was very 
prone to those sonorous definitions which seem to impress some people as 
evidences of great power and profundity. With their help Spencer brought 
about an apparent transformation of sciences into a form in which practically 
everything that seemed, to those people who combine interest in science with 
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lack of scientific ability, to matter, could be logically deduced from them. 
Examples of such verbiage are to be found in the quotations on pages 244 and 
2S4, for example. However, on a closer logical inspection it can be seen with- 
out much trouble that the part played by strict deduction in Spencer's work is 
usually an illusion. Such a mathematician as Laplace never fell into the 
Spencerian errors in framing his nebular hypothesis, and consequently Laplace's 
theory certainly looks, at first sight, less complete than Spencer's. But Spencer 
only arrived at apparent completeness owing to mathematical ignorance on his 
own and his readers' parts, and by unhesitatingly taking steps which no trained 
logician or mathematician would venture to call "deduction." Also no mathe- 
matician would do such a ludicrous thing as to "deduce" the motion of more 
than one body from the principle of the conservation of energy; and yet Spencer 
does something very much like this when he makes certain conclusions follow 
from the "Persistence of Force." Thus we cannot agree with Mr. Elliot when 
he says (p. 57) that Spencer's "philosophy is in many respects Euclidean in 
form. .. .," unless of course the phrase is meant to be taken in a vague and 
popular sense, much as some people say of a child who does not cry when he 
is hurt that he is a "philosopher." The interesting remarks on Spencer's 
capacity for generalization (p. 62) seem, then, to lay stress on the point that 
often Spencer was led astray by what he fancied to be analogies. 

It is hardly worth while nowadays to insist on the failure of Spencer's 
attempts to write about metaphysics. Mr. Elliot has said a few words on this 
subject on pp. 216ff, with most of which it is impossible not to agree. On this 
subject Spencer's remark, of which he actually seemed proud, that he could 
not read Kant because he saw he did not agree with him, is rather relevant. 

There is a very good portrait of Spencer prefixed to this volume, after the 
painting in the National Portrait Gallery by J. B. Burgess. 



A Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism. By James Lindsay, D.D., 
M.A., B.Sc, F.R.S.B., etc. Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood 
and Sons, 1917. Pp. xi, 530. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Lindsay claims that his work forms a system of Theistic Idealism, and 
that the system is intelligible, self-consistent and contravened by no known 
fact. The book is critical and constructive; its criticism extends to thinkers 
British, American, German, French, and Italian. Its contents are: Chapter I, 
"Foundations of Idealism : Laws and Logic of Psychology" ; Chapter II, "The 
God of Theistic Idealism"; III, "The Metaphysics of Creation"; IV, "The 
Metaphysics of Time and of Eternity" ; V, "History and Providence in The- 
istic Idealism"; VI, "The Philosophy of Nature"; VII, "The Philosophy of 
Science"; VIII, "The Philosophy of Art"; IX, "Freedom in Theistic Ideal- 
ism"; X, "The Moral Order, and the Spiritual World, in Theistic Idealism"; 
XI, "Immortality in Theistic Idealism." Also, a very full Index — twenty- 
eight columns — of authors and subjects. 

The work falls, according to its author, under universal philosophy, and 
makes appeal to all the philosophical disciplines. It may be of especial im- 
portance to note, for the present Journal, that he strongly stands for spritual 
monism, in which the human consciousness is not simply merged or absorbed 
in the Divine consciousness, or treated as a mere "part" of it, but is brought 



